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Tros Tyriusque mihi nulla discrimine agetur 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

DECEMBER, 1916 

THE VERDICT OF THE PEOPLE 

BY THE EDITOB 



The most striking of the many peculiarities which char- 
acterized the recent National Election was the predominance 
of the element of abstraction with respect to candidates. 
Never before perhaps has personality, except in so far as the 
term be regarded as synonymous with distinctive eminence, 
played so small a part. Neither President Wilson nor Mr. 
Hughes was a popular idol for whom, as for Lincoln, Mc- 
Clellan, Grant, Greeley, Blaine, Boosevelt, Bryan or even as 
for Tilden, Cleveland or McKinley, millions of votaries stood 
ready, if necessary, to sacrifice their all, even to their lives, 
from sheer devotion. The majority upheld the President, 
not for himself, but for what he had done or not done and 
for what they hoped he might do or not do, and an almost 
equal number voted for Mr. Hughes, from dissatisfaction 
with those very performances and avoidances. It was Peace 
(with honor, of course) vs. Patriotism (without war, of 
course) — and Prosperity, barely, tipped the scales. To the 
great mass of average minds the distinction seemed clear 
enough, but hardly as vital, while hearts remained un- 
touched, and so the Nation was spared the excitement and 
shock which attended the similarly close results in 1876 and 
in 1884. Indeed, if we may speak with frank precision, the 
country as a whole, believing Mr. Hughes elected, retired 
complacent, and, waking to hear that Mr. Wilson had prob- 
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ably won, went about its accustomed tasks, neither glad nor 
sorry. 

We said the country "asa whole," — not as segregated 
parts. Far from it ! While the first reports of the election 
of Mr. Hughes evoked expressions of satisfaction rather 
than of jubilance throughout the East, the unexpected an- 
nouncement to the contrary came as a shock to millions of 
people in the cities. The streets became strangely still, as 
if the silent throngs were conscious of some great calamity 
about to befall them. It is the simple truth that upon the 
faces of men and women in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington such dismay has not been stamped 
since word came of the assassination of McKinley. And the 
reflection was in but small degree either of sympathy for 
Mr. Hughes or of aversion for Mr. Wilson; it was of hurt 
to the spirit, of humiliation and of shame that the Nation 
should deliberately stand forth before the world as not only 
selfish and sordid but unmindful of its obligations to either 
civilization or to its own honor. 

We do not assert that the feeling thus displayed, con- 
trary to habitual restraint, was fully warranted; indeed, we 
recognize exaggeration, if not distortion, in the impelling 
thought; but it did and does exist and is very real; as far 
removed from what the World calls " the cash-register 
patriotism of New York " as the sunlight of heaven is from 
utter darkness. 

So much we say in passing, only by way of explanation 
to the great West, now exulting, according to its chief 
spokesman in Kansas, Mr. William Allen White, at having 
finally reduced the envied East to the position of " a sub- 
ject province," and in the hope that invidious comparison 
of motives may not be permitted to engender sectional strife 
at a time when particularly, as the President truly says, 
there should be complete unity " in the interest of the great 
country that we all love." 

Far be it from us to engage in controversy over the 
causes of the outcome of the election. Already nearly every- 
body has voiced his opinion and, so far as our observation 
goes, nearly everybody is right, at least in part. Since the 
successful party has no cause for complaint, the bickering 
necessarily is confined to the defeated opposition and it is 
not unnatural that each should blame the other and the 
other, each. Suppose, merely as a matter of passing in- 
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terest, we consider in turn the chief accusations and ex- 
planations advanced openly or furtively by those most 
directly concerned. 

1. Mr. Hughes. " It was all his own fault; he ought 
not to have made so many speeches ; his first trip was fatal ; 
he should have stayed at home and made three or four set 
addresses and — " and so forth. Now let us see. Mr. 
Hughes first spoke in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Oregon, all of which he carried; so 
there can be no complaint. Of the other States which he 
visited he lost Idaho by 15,000, Washington by 12,000, 
Nevada by 5,000, Colorado by 60,000, Wyoming by 3,000, 
Nebraska by 20,000, Kansas by 30,000, Kentucky by 24,000, 
Tennessee by 40,000 and North Dakota by 1,700. Could any 
assumption be more absurd than that he might have over- 
come any one of these heavy majorities by " staying away "! 
Is it not far more probable that he barely saved Minnesota 
and Oregon? In any case, he actually lost nothing; that is 
clear; eliminating California, which shall have special con- 
sideration. 

Of the direct advantage accruing from his subsequent 
speechmaking tours no doubt has been expressed. A more 
wonderful or more successful pergonal campaign was never 
made. Ohio was past redemption by the candidate unaided 
and Michigan and Wisconsin might have stood fast in any 
case, but there can be no question that Mr. Hughes person- 
ally won the scant majority of 8,000 in Indiana. Of the effect 
of his speeches in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
climaxed by the most remarkable reception ever known in 
Massachusetts nothing need be said. 

We submit, therefore, that Mr. Hughes did his full part 
and more, meeting manfully and effectively conditions which 
imposed the severest physical and mental strain and rising 
to every occasion with vigor and power such as seldom, if 
ever, have been equaled and have never been surpassed. 
When the smoke of battle shall have rolled away, it will be 
found that he won the respect, the admiration and the hearty 
friendship of the vast number of his fellow-countrymen who 
have seen, heard and recognized in him a true American of 
the highest order in intelligence, sincerity, straightforward- 
ness and courage. Surely this must be reckoned no small 
recompense for the great sacrifice which he made when he 
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forsook his exalted and valued place, in response to a call 
of duty to his country. And no less surely will come a broad- 
ening and deepening of realization by the whole people of 
the signal advantage gained by themselves in having them- 
selves brought into the open and made free a man whom 
they now feel to be capable of meeting any emergency that 
may call for the best that the Republic can afford. 

By this we do not mean to imply so much as a suggestion 
of future public service on the part of Mr. Hughes. It is, 
if we may use the apt designation affixed by Benjamin 
Franklin, as " one of the masters," that we welcome to our 
ranks the most notable acquisition of recent years, drafted 
as a recruit to be held by hand for counsel and in reserve 
for action. 

2: Mr. Roosevelt. We have to confess that Our Colonel 
did not actually win any States for his candidate. Indeed, 
if the truth must be told, his fervid appeals seem to have 
produced adverse results, notably in communities where he 
was supposed to wield the greatest influence. The cowboys 
of Arizona, for example, increased Mr. Wilson's majority 
of 354 over all in 1912 to 10,278 in 1916 and in New Mexico 
changed a Republican-Progressive plurality of 5,643 four 
years ago to a Democratic plurality of 2,039. Likewise Colo- 
rado switched from a Democratic minority of 16,469 to a 
Democratic majority of 73,443 and Kansas from 51,297 
minus to 37,628 plus. In all of the other States which Mr. 
Roosevelt visited, moreover, Mr. Wilson made distinct gains, 
Illinois alone responding handsomely to the blast from his 
horn. 

But clearly it was not Our Colonel's strident speech that 
drove the moose away. It was the peace at any price except 
the price of hogs accentuated by a certain resentment at his 
withdrawal from Armageddon. Whether his campaigning 
did more harm than good no man can tell, but obviously it 
lost no electoral votes. 

The sinister suggestion that Mr. Roosevelt deliberately 
connived at the defeat of Mr. Hughes through violent 
haranguing finds no warrant in evidence or attendant cir- 
cumstance. At the beginning of the campaign he put him- 
self unreservedly at the disposal of the managers. He would 
make no speeches, he would make a few or he would make 
many, as they wight consider advisable. He must not be 
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asked to stultify himself by modifying views which he had 
already voiced as his settled convictions. That was the sole, 
the proper and the reasonable condition. With that under- 
standing the management called for a greater number of 
speeches than his own judgment pronounced wise but, like 
a true rough rider, he went forth as bid and did his levelest. 
An angel — and Our Colonel is no angel — could have done 
no more. We find his conduct without fault or blemish, even 
to his ante-election promise, subsequently discovered to have 
been superfluous, to refrain from attempting to influence 
the incoming Administration. He, too, remains among the 
masters, acquitted of guile, unsusceptible to the dream from 
the pipe and surcharged with helpful criticism for future 
use. 

3. Internal dissensions. The internecine warfare which 
began with the nominations of Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
four years ago did not end with the nomination of Mr. 
Hughes. The amalgamation of forces which ensued signi- 
fied union only of heads and politics, not of hearts and prin- 
ciples, and had but one definite purpose, — to beat Wilson. 
Early expectation of an easy triumph served only to disinte- 
grate the ranks, to induce strife between the rival leaders 
for subsequent control of the organization and to incite 
every secondary candidate to restrict his endeavors to his 
own canvass. 

The most striking instance was afforded by Ohio, where 
Mr. Herrick had his own committee and organization and 
Mr. Willis had his and Mr. Hughes had none worthy of men- 
tion. This division of forces, supplemented by labor dis- 
affection in the North and extraordinary efforts in Mr. Wil- 
son's behalf on the part of the Miners' Union, brought inev- 
itable disaster upon all. Otherwise, unless utterly neglected, 
Ohio would hardly have parted company with her neighbor- 
ing States in maintaining unbroken loyalty to the Repub- 
lican party. 

Like conditions produced a like result in Utah, but else- 
where operated wholly to the disadvantage of the Presiden- 
tial candidate. So it came about that, while Mr. McCumber 
in North Dakota and Mr. Poindexter in Washington were 
elected as Senators by large majorities and Governor Cap- 
per carried Kansas by a hundred thousand, the head of the 
ticket lost all three States. 
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And here enters California, queen of the Democratic har- 
vest, whose vote would have given the Presidency to Mr. 
Hughes. With the column upon column of conflicting affirma- 
tions and denials of the two Old Guard and Progressive 
committeemen we need hardly concern ourselves. Nor can 
we regard as of vital importance, in a great National con- 
test, a point of etiquette as between nominees. Three hun- 
dred thousand majority for Hiram Johnson for Senator and 
less than none for Charles E. Hughes, Hiram Johnson's 
avowed candidate for President! That is the one over- 
powering fact which dwarfs all explanations, whether of 
jealous Progressivism or of petty pique, and which will 
hardly be forgotten when the triumphant idol of California 
shall seek in Washington association with honorable men. 

4. Management. Whether it shall the more profit a cam- 
paign manager to win or to lose an election is an academic 
question, whose timely discussion by Messrs. William R. 
Willcox and William P. McCombs in the New Rochellei 
forum we shall go miles to hear. Meanwhile, it is a matter 
of common fairness, if not of adequate recognition, to note 
that the task of reconciling irreconcilables which confronted 
Mr. Willcox at the outset was without parallel in political 
history and that, if the results in the territory which came 
under his personal supervision be considered a basis of 
judgment, he succeeded. And whether the extraordinary 
efforts put forth by the Western management to carry Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee were instigated by hope, expectancy or 
love of self-exploitation is immaterial, in view of the conse- 
quences in neighboring States, of whose political inclination 
the sapient Mr. Hert maintained an abysmal ignorance to 
the end. The wonder, under the circumstances, is less that 
Kansas, Nebraska and Ohio were lost than that Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Indiana were saved to the opposition. 

The truth of the matter is that the Republican party 
reaped where it had sowed. Having won at least three Na- 
tional elections since the Civil War through appeals to self- 
interest as sloganized by " the full dinner pail " and " let 
well enough alone," it was quite unable to withstand the 
force of its own plea when the relative positions of the two 
parties were reversed. If now complaint is made that the 
West of the present generation places materialism above 
idealism, pacifism above patriotism and existing conditions 
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above fundamental causes, the fault is traceable to Repub- 
lican, not Democratic, teachings of the past. When Mc- 
Kinley won on Prosperity he paved the way for Wilson. 
The emancipated woman who was not raising her boy to be 
a soldier contributed much to the result, but nothing like as 
much as the man who was raising hogs for the slaughter and 
wheat to be sold at two dollars a bushel. 

Mr. William Allen White tells us that Kansas " de- 
spised " Wilson, but voted for him because " not even the 
issue of National honor had its effect," as against what? 
He does not inform us, for reasons readily surmised; but 
the omission may with certainty be supplied with " consid- 
erations of their own material welfare." 

That. such a contrasting motive should actuate a great 
body of American citizens is surely cause of deep humilia- 
tion, but when we observe that in the last days of the cam- 
paign the Republicans, too, practically abandoned " the 
issue of National honor " and made higher wages through 
Protection the sole basis of their appeal to the workers, we 
find little ground for recrimination as between the East and 
the West, while the South, regardless of its interests or 
ideals, continues and seems likely to continue for years un- 
der negative negro domination, — for which also the Repub- 
lican party is responsible. 

Clearly, what the whole country needs, from Maine to 
California, from the lakes to the gulf, is a course in] 
patriotism. 

Turning with due deference to the chief sponsors of the 
Administration for accurate measurement of the mandate 
conveyed by the people, we note with particular gratification 
a capacious comprehension on the part of our neighbor the 
Times such as might have been expected from a contrite 
spirit. " How void of merit now seems the criticism of his 
policies at home and abroad! " implies more than mere con- 
fession of error in the past; it betokens, we should say, 
unwavering and unquestioning approbation of all that may 
be done or said in the future, — a resolve, we may remark, 
that will fetch joy to the heart of Mr. John O'Hop who, 
having failed to obtain the guidance which he sought, finally 
chose the candidate of our neighbor in preference to its 
principles, which now he, too, has reluctantly but definitely 
abandoned. 
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The World's interpretation is less expansive. Indeed, 
we seem to detect a note of warning, if not of apprehension, 
in words such as these: 

We should say that the President's re-election is a national testi- 
monial to his purposes and his tendencies rather than a blanket in- 
dorsement of all his policies, for hundreds of thousands of citizens 
voted for Mr. Wilson who disagreed emphatically with him in many 
things that he had done. . . . 

Mr. Wilson 's re-election does not mean that the country approves 
of everything that he has done. It does not mean that the country 
indorses his appointments as a whole or his measures as a whole or 
regards him as infallible. 

And suspiciously of relief in the following : 

The possibility that the Republicans may be able to organize the 
House of Representatives in the new Congress more than a year 
hence is a prospect that even Democratic partisans should view 
philosophically. 

The Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Congresses have been going 
pretty fast. They have done many things which all parties have 
long promised and which the people undoubtedly wanted done, but 
the popular disposition has been to pause, to scrutinize the work 
under way and to await results. If these prove satisfactory the 
forward movement will be resumed later on. 

A situation such as this may prove to be an excellent thing for 
the country. 

Here we find a wide divergence of judgment between the 
two leading advisers of the Administration equally de- 
serving of consideration, the one for holding California, 
the other for carrying Kansas, and the two combined for 
the results in this immediate vicinity. Overnight the con- 
servative and the radical seem to have exchanged places 
and, alas, we cannot but recognize that, circumstances being 
as they are, attempt at intervention on our part, even in the 
interest of harmonious team-play, would be resented as un- 
seemly. 

We supported Mr. Hughes and the Republican party in 
the recent campaign because, upon evidences set forth as 
clearly as lay within our power of expression, we believed 
they were better equipped to meet and master the present 
emergency than Mr. Wilson and the Democratic party. We 
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still think so. But we are none the less convinced of the 
truth of our assertion immediately following the conven- 
tions that ' ' under the guidance of either Hughes or Wilson, 
the country is safe as a clock." We do not pretend that 
the hope which we now cherish is as satisfying as the con- 
fidence which we should have felt if the result had been 
otherwise, but we gladly recognize the possibilities, even the 
probabilities, of praiseworthy achievement under an Admin- 
istration to whose qualifications invaluable experience has 
now come to supplement the discernment and resolution 
which it has never lacked. 

President Wilson began his first term as the choice of a 
minority of his countrymen. He continues by decree of a 
clear majority, whose approval has been won, as seldom 
before, by his own acts, in spite of, rather than in co-ordina- 
tion with, the performances of his associates in Cabinet and 
in Congress. Whatever of doubt there may have been as 
to the attitude of the people towards the President no 
longer exists. The faet that, under our electoral system, 
the change of a few votes would have reversed the outcome 
of the election fades into insignificance in the face of nearly 
half a million majority of the popular vote. Nor to our 
mind should the disapproval manifested by Mr. Wilson's 
own region and his own State, extending even to his own 
county, his own township and his own voting precinct, cause 
more than a momentary chagrin, quickly dissipated by the 
evidence thereby afforded by the nationalism, as contrasted 
with the usual parochialism, of his triumph. Out of the 
wondrous kindness engendered by fellow feeling, we adduce 
for his comfort, no less than for our own, the familiar adage 
respecting the traditional standing of a prophet in his own 
country. 

We have little patience with those in the West who exult- 
ingly or those in the East who despairingly pronounce the 
re-election of President Wilson a sectional event and even 
less with any American who hesitates for a moment to 
acquiesce unreservedly in the verdict rendered. Either, as 
Jefferson declared, " absolute acquiescence in the decisions 
of the majority " is in truth " the vital principle of repub- 
lics " and essential to our own Government or democracy 
is a ghastly failure. If it shall transpire that a mistake was 
made last month, we all know; that it was not the first and 
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we must all realize that it cannot be the last. This greatest 
of republics would have perished long ago but for the ability 
and readiness of its citizens to rectify an error and to profit 
from a lesson. Invariably the ultimate judgment of the 
people has proved itself and so strong is our own faith that 
we feel by no means certain that even tentatively in this 
instance it has been at fault. God only knows and Time 
alone can tell. 

For ourselves, while cordially felicitating President Wil- 
son upon the popular approval which he has won, largely, 
in our opinion, as a reward for the faithfulness with which 
he has performed his difficult tasks, we tender our hearty 
congratulations upon his achievement far less of an evane- 
scent personal triumph than of a glorious opportunity. His 
is now a clean slate. The past is past. Whatever errors 
have been committed have been condoned by the people. All 
eyes turn to the future where great events await. 

" I want to say," President Wilson declared simply at 
Williamstown, " that now the campaign is over we must 
think of only one thing, and that is not of parties but of the 
interest of the great country we all love. Let us forget all 
our differences and unite for common service. Only in that 
way can we work for the great Nation that has given us 
liberty and peace. " 

We could ask no better words, no finer pledge. Fulfil- 
ment to the letter on the part no less of the President 
himself than of his subordinates is the one requisite of real 
success and true greatness. 

Four years ago, also as a public servant charged with 
certain responsibilities, we held ourselves " free and glad 
to commend generously" all acts, of the new Administration 
that we should deem praiseworthy and " equally free and 
ready to criticize freely or condemn unsparingly " whatever 
we should adjudge deserving of censure. That pledge to 
the people, which thus far has been maintained to the best 
of our judgment and ability, we now renew, precisely as we 
should have made it anew if Charles Evans Hughes, instead 
of Woodrow Wilson, had been elected President of the 
United States. 

This century-old Noeth Amebican Review has no favors 
to ask nor to grant. It is neither pussyfooter nor neutral. 
It delights in. glowing praise and cannot be deterred from 
unquailing criticism. It is neither Democrat nor Repub- 
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lican. It is whole hearted, free and independent. And if it 
Bhould ever for one moment in its second century or there- 
after cease to be a patriot, we pray that it may be struck 
dead. 



GUESSING AGAIN 

While modestly disclaiming the slightest disposition to 
extol unduly our own political prescience, we cannot con- 
scientiously refrain at this time from directing attention to 
the fact that the recent election furnishes the long-desired 
exception requisite to the establishment of a rule. Not soon 
again,> we imagine, in view of this timely and fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, will the most venturesome of our esteemed con- 
temporaries have the hardihood to question the accuracy of 
any forecast that we may feel warranted in putting to 
hazard. In any case, though the margin was small, we hold 
the proof of the exception to be conclusive and a cause 
rather of congratulation than of disappointment on the part 
of our daily friends, with whom we have occasion to differ 
at times with respect to matters of public policy. 

Whether or not such was, in fact, the viewpoint of our 
neighbor the World when it remarked with characteristic 
terseness " Colonel George Harvey also prophesied " we 
can only surmise ; but it may not be amiss, by way of con- 
trast, to mark the distinction between anticipation and real- 
ization and to note that what we had merely predicted the 
World actually heralded, after the event, as having hap- 
pened. Its ingenuous manifestation of amazement at our 
mistake in prognostication, as contrasted with its absence 
of surprise at its own error in fact, we accept gratefully as 
a generous tribute based upon the respective records of the 
past. 

Simultaneously and promptly, lest the requirements of 
courtesy be disregarded inadvertently, we acknowledge re- 
ceipt of " a bunch of immortelles " from our neighbor the 
Herald. Unhappily, however, since we find upon examina- 
tion that the Her aid's famous and most interesting poll 
placed in the wrong column fifteen States having 129 elec- 
toral votes, while our prediction assigned to Mr. Hughes 
erroneously but nine States having only 53 electoral votes, 
we feel constrained to return the flowers. 
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The narrowness of the margin, indeed, by which we 
achieved the exception to which we have referred is indi- 
cated by the simple fact that Mr. Hughes fell only fourteen 
votes short of the 269 which we predicted would go to him 
and would have received 268 and been elected but for the in- 
explicable contrariness of California. Truly, in the vernacu- 
lar of the tonsorial parlors, a close shave, — but a poor guess ; 
a very poor guess, indeed. 

We have striven earnestly to effect a seeming reconcilia- 
tion between what the Evening Post irritatingly calls our 
" foresight " and our " hindsight "; we have placed the 
two tabulations side by side; we have turned them upside 
down and scrutinized them downside up ; we have held them 
to the light; we have reiterated " if " till the word refuses 
to form ; but quite without avail. 

We reprint the following letter addressed to the Times 
by Mr. (or Miss) A. B. Mavitt for the sole reason that it 
would be ungracious not to do so : 

To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In view of the general tendency to belittle Colonel George Harvey 
as an election forecaster permit me to say a word in his defense. 

Colonel Harvey predicted that Mr. Hughes would carry twenty- 
three specified States. Mr. Hughes actually carried fourteen of 
them. I therefore award Colonel Harvey a mark of 61 per cent, on 
prediction. As 60 per cent, is generally accepted in colleges as a 
passing mark, it is evident that Colonel Harvey has a margin of 
safety of 1 per cent. Not a large margin, truly, but margins are 
being cut smaller this year. 

Colonel Harvey expected that Mr. Hughes would carry Indiana 
and Wisconsin. The doughty Colonel thus scores 100 per cent, on 
expectation. It is clear that, if he had expected more and predicted 
less, Mr. Hughes would have been elected. 

Colonel Harvey believed Mr. Hughes would carry Delaware, 
Ohio and Maryland. We give him 33 per cent, on belief. This is 
his only failure. Faith is generally regarded as a virtue, but Colonel 
Harvey's faith falls little short of credulity. 

Colonel Harvey allotted thirteen specified States to President 
Wilson. He gets 10 per cent, on allotment. He regarded seven 
States as doubtful. The fact that President Wilson carried six of 
them does not militate against Colonel Harvey's original right to an 
honest doubt. We are compelled, therefore, to mark him 100 per 
cent, on doubt. 

Colonel Harvey's final statement was': " Hughes surely wins. 
Probable majority for Hughes between 145 and 175." This stag- 
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gered me at first, but on reflection I perceived that he was speaking 
of Minnesota and inadvertently omitted to mention the name of the 
State. We think 10 per cent, a fair debit for this omission, and we 
deduct an additonal 5 per cent, for inaccuracy, as the Minnesota 
figures now stand at a little over 200. We therefore award him 85 
per cent, on Minnesota. 

The candidate's, (not the 100 per cent, candidate) general aver- 
age is, therefore, 76 per cent. — a high mark. For it is a familiar 
principle of weather lore that all signs fail in dry weather ; and this 
has been an exceedingly arid campaign. 

We maintain that on this showing Colonel Harvey is entitled to 
rank as one of the Major Prophets. 

We appreciate the considerateness and admire the in- 
genuity of the explanation, but find it more soothing than 
convincing. 

We have only to add somewhat drearily that any person 
apprized by experience of the difficulty of divining what one 
woman may do should know better than even to guess at 
what three millions of women are likely to do. Frankly, but 
for the need noted of parading an exception to prove a rule, 
as a political Isaiah, we should be up a tree, — a trying posi- 
tion always but, even so, less perilous than falling off a fence 
at the last moment, after the fashion of the Evening Post. 

Meanwhile, unless other journalistic submarines resume 
operations, we shall, in strict conformity with the approved 
policy of our Government at Washington which still lives, 
regard the prophesying incident as closed until disavowed. 



ELECTORAL VOTE AND ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

The election has given rise to a great revival of interest, 
largely hostile, in the electoral system of choosing the 
President and Vice-President. The editor of a metropolitan 
newspaper reports that his desk has been flooded with let- 
ters, from apparently intelligent people and non-aliens, ask- 
ing, What is meant by the Electoral Vote? Of how much 
importance is it in the election? What is the Electoral 
College? Why do we have it? Why do we not abolish it? 
Other letters, from correspondents who know what the elec- 
toral system is, urge that that system should be abolished. 
This latter view is also taken by a number of leading news- 
papers, demanding abolition of the system as " an obsolete 
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relic of aristocracy," and calling for direct election of the 
President and Vice-President by popular vote, as United 
States Senators are now elected. 

Now the letters first mentioned, which were a sad reality, 
doubtless betray a most deplorable and amazing ignorance 
of the American Constitution, particularly when we con- 
sider that in the common schools children scarce entering 
their teens are required to study that document. It is well 
to require alien candidates for naturalization to be able to 
read the Constitution, as a sine qua non of citizenship. But 
what shall it profit us if all the naturalized citizens read it, 
and all the native citizens read it not? Moreover, the views 
expressed by those who do understand what the electoral 
vote and the Electoral College are, and those of the papers 
which incontinently demand a sweeping away of the whole 
system, betray a scarcely less reprehensible misapprehen- 
sion of the real purport of the system; and those who ask 
that the electoral system shall be altogether abolished, so 
that the President and Vice-President shall be elected by the 
popular vote of the nation at large, as Senators are now 
elected, disclose an ignorance, or an ignoring, of the fact 
that no such result would thus be attained. 

It is quite true that the electoral system originated partly 
in a distrust of the impeccable wisdom of the popular vote ; 
or in belief that the popular will could in this matter best 
be executed through a deliberative assembly. There was 
then no thought of making the Presidency a partisan politi- 
cal office, or of having the President nominated by a political 
party. That office was to stand aloof from partisanship, 
just as a constitutional monarch, or as the French Presi- 
dent, does. To that end the people were to choose a body 
of so-called electors, who should not as at present perfunc- 
torily register a popular choice which was made long before 
they themselves were chosen, but who should actually meet 
as a deliberative body, discuss various eligible candidates, 
and choose those whom they considered best fitted. It was 
to be actual selection and election by a representative body 
instead of by popular vote, just as laws were to be and are 
made by a representative Congress and not by mass con- 
ventions of the whole people ; excepting that the electors of 
each State were to meet by themselves in that State, and not 
unite in a national assembly. 

That was a logical scheme, and it had some theoretical 
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advantages. But it did not last long. After the eight years 
of Washington's Administration, party politics waxed domi- 
nant, and by Jefferson's time electors were being chosen 
with the distinct understanding that they were to vote for 
candidates already selected by popular preference, or by 
the party leaders. For more than a hundred years, there- 
fore, that part of the original purport of the system has 
been a dead letter. Electors have been chosen to do nothing 
more than to record the popular will, expressed in advance ; 
a purely clerical function. Such a thing as an elector exer- 
cising his own choice or judgment, in distinction from that 
of the party convention, is unheard-of. In voting for a 
group of electors, the people of a State vote as certainly and 
as directly for a certain man for President, as though the 
electoral college were abolished and only the names of the 
Presidential candidates were upon the ticket. 

This fact is further emphasized by the record. Since 
the present party nomination system was established there 
have been only three elections in which the man chosen by 
the electoral vote was not the one who received the majority, 
or at least a plurality, of the popular vote of "the nation 
at large. Those three cases occurred in exceptional circum- 
stances, which deprived them of any significance in the 
direction of defeating the popular will by the electoral col- 
lege. In one of them, the election of John Quincy Adams, 
the choice was thrown into the House of Representatives. 
In one, that of the Hayes-Tilden contest, the election was 
submitted to an extra-constitutional Commission. In the 
third, that of Harrison in 1888, the almost total suppression 
of the votes of one party in a number of States gave to the 
other party an undue proportion of the popular vote of the 
nation. In every other case for a full century and more, 
the Electoral College has ratified the popular preference. 
The demand that the electoral system shall be abolished 
because of its thwarting of the popular will, is therefore 
without adequate foundation. 

But there was another purpose in establishing the elec- 
toral vote system, quite different from that which we have 
been considering, and one which has not become obsolete, 
but which is to-day as vital and as desirable as ever. That 
was, and is, the preservation of the individuality and the 
rights of the States, and the giving of the States a certain 
voice in national affairs as States. In that respect the 
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Electoral College, or the electoral vote, — for we must dis- 
criminate between them, as we shall presently see, — is an 
analogue of Congress. In Congress States have a dual 
representation, one on the basis of statehood, the other on 
the basis of population. In the Senate all States are equal, 
each having two Senators. New York and Nevada are at 
par. In the House of Representatives States are not equal. 
They have representation and voting power in proportion 
to their population. New York is equal to forty-three 
Nevadas. Of course that gives, in the joint vote of both 
houses, the small States a strength disproportionate to their 
population. But that is simply what we may describe as a 
perquisite of' statehood. 

Now exactly that same principle, for exactly that same 
purpose, exists in the electoral vote system. It is provided 
that every State, small or large, shall have two votes in the 
Electoral College in token of its statehood; just as it has 
two Senators in the Congress. Beyond that, it shall have 
other votes in the Electoral College in proportion to its popu- 
lation; just as it has Representatives in the House. Thus 
Delaware, with about 50,000 voters, has three electoral votes 
— two for its statehood and one for its population. New 
York, with 1,500,000 voters, has 45 electoral votes — two for 
its statehood and 43 for its population. If they were all on 
the basis of population, and if Delaware had three, New 
York would have 90 instead of 45. 

This system also serves as a protection to the smaller 
States, and to those in which elections are close, against 
being swamped by some abnormally large majority in a 
single State, or in a few States. To suppose a case which 
may seem extreme but which is by no means impossible: 
Let us suppose that forty-seven of the States, omitting New 
York, voted for a certain candidate by average majorities 
of ten thousand; making a total majority for him of 470,000. 
And let us suppose that, through some exceptional circum- 
stance, New York gave for the other candidate a majority 
of 500,000. Then, on the basis of direct popular vote, the 
candidate favored by just this one State alone would be 
elected, by a majority of 30,000. We do not believe that 
would be satisfactory. We believe that in such a case the 
average American citizen would think it better that the 
other candidate be seated, even though he had a minority 
of the popular vote. Moreover, there would be far greater 
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danger of such things happening than there now is of the 
electoral vote going contrary to the popular vote. 

There are, undoubtedly, some grave objections to the 
electoral system. But they are directed against the Elec- 
toral College rather than against the electoral vote; be- 
tween which, as we have already said, we must discriminate. 
The Electoral College is an empty and unprofitable form. 
It is cumbersome. It puts us in constant danger of awkward 
complications, such as a candidate's proving to be unquali- 
fied, or his dying when there is no time to fill the vacancy 
before election. There is also the very real danger of 
" split tickets," which has not infrequently been realized, 
and which is a great evil. It is perfectly safe to say that 
whenever the electoral vote of a State is divided, the popular 
will is defeated. This will be obvious upon analysis of a 
suppositious case. In a certain State there are ten electors. 
The election is close. The Democrats carry it for nine 
of their electors, by a majority of a thousand. But the 
tenth candidate for elector, though quite eligible, has made 
himself personally unpopular in some one community of 
the State, so that a thousand Democrats, who vote for all 
the other nine, refuse on purely personal grounds to vote 
for him. He is defeated, and a Republican is elected in 
his place. Yet every one of the Democrats who refused 
to vote for him wanted the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency to be elected. They did not want to refuse to 
vote for a Democratic President; they simply did not want 
to vote for that one elector, and that not as an elector but 
as a man. So the will of the State is defeated. By a major- 
ity of a thousand it wanted ten votes cast for a certain 
candidate, but in fact only nine were cast for him and one 
went to his opponent. There have been many such split 
tickets in recent years, and it is quite possible that at any 
election such a splitting of a ticket may decide the result, 
and the popular will thus be defeated. 

It will be observed that Kansas this year guarded against 
such a contingency by providing by law that all electors 
should be voted for en bloc. The constitutionality of that 
enactment has been questioned by some, but we should hope 
not successfully. "Whether constitutional or not, it is in 
accord with common sense and justice, and with the clear 
intent of our electoral system. The undisputable intent is 
that the electoral vote of each State shall be cast solidly. 
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It was not so originally, when the electors were not bound 
by party nominations for President and Vice-President; 
but it is so now. It would be absurd to say that any citizen 
of, for example, New York wishes the vote to be divided, and 
forty of the electoral votes to be cast for one candidate and 
the other five for another. Those who omit for personal 
reasons to vote for certain candidates and thus cause a 
splitting of the electoral vote, have no such absurd desire. 
They want the whole electoral ticket to be elected, though 
they trust to the votes of others to elect some of its members 
against whom they have some personal grudge. 

It is quite obvious that this serious evil of split tickets 
could be avoided, along with the other objections to -the 
electoral system which we have noted, not by abolishing the 
whole system and thus sacrificing its desirable if not indis- 
pensable qualities, nor yet by the Kansas plan, which avoids 
one evil but not the others, but rather by the logical expedi- 
ent of abolishing the Electoral College but retaining the 
electoral vote. That means that there would be no electors 
chosen. There would be no electors' names on the tickets. 
There would be merely the names of the candidates for 
President and Vice-President, and the people would vote 
directly for them. But the result of the polling would be 
not to cast so large a popular majority for the successful 
candidate, but to order that the State's quota of electoral 
votes should be cast for him. Thus in this year's election, 
New York State, for example, would have been reckoned 
not as giving 115,000 popular majority for Hughes, to be 
reckoned among the popular majorities of the other States, 
but would be reckoned as casting 45 electoral votes for him, 
to be reckoned among the electoral votes of the other States. 

We should thus get rid of the obsolete, cumbersome and 
actually evil features of the present system, and at the same 
time should retain and even strengthen its good features. 
We do not believe that even the strongest opponents of 
" State Rights " are in favor of abolishing statehood alto- 
gether and merging the entire nation into a single electorate. 
To do that would be a greater revolution than that of 1776. 
It would abolish the very name of United States. But if 
that is not to be done, and if statehood, with its distinctions 
and powers and privileges, is to be preserved, then it is 
essential that in national affairs each State shall have, as 
an inalienable quality of statehood, a certain measure of 
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equality with every other State. We have already referred 
to the error of supposing, as some do, that abolition of the 
electoral vote system would be analogous with the abolition 
of legislative election of Senators. The abolition of the 
Electoral College but retention of the electoral vote, which 
we have advocated, would be analogous with it. For while 
the people now vote directly for Senators, they vote for an 
arbitrarily fixed number for the State, a number the same 
in all States and being in recognition of statehood. So under 
the system which we have outlined the people would vote 
directly for President and Vice-President, but they would do 
so with an arbitrarily fixed potency in each State, and a 
potency which recognized the attributes of statehood. The 
election of a President would then be exactly analogous 
with the election of Congress. Each State, small or large, 
would have the privilege of casting two electoral votes, just 
as it now elects two Senators; and of casting additional 
votes in proportion to its population, just as it now elects 
Representatives ; and its popular majority would not be 
taken into the reckoning, just as now it does not matter 
whether it elects a Senator by a majority of one or of one 
million. 

And this is desirable, rather than the utter sweeping 
away of the electoral system, because after all this is the 
United States and the President is President of the United 
States. It was long ago decided, once and forever, that 
States could not by seceding destroy the Nation. We do 
not think that we are ready to have the Nation abolish 
the States. 



CODLIN AND SHORT IN POLAND 

" Codlin's the friend; not Short." Germany's the 
friend; not Russia. That is the siren song with which the 
Central Powers now seek to lure ravished Poland into anti- 
Russian revolt ; not for the least love of Poland, but in the 
hope thus to embarrass Russia and to force a diversion of 
the pressure which that Power is exerting on the eastern 
battle front. With a great flourish of trumpets and fine 
phrases the Poles are told that their " ancient kingdom is 
reborn," and that " the glorious traditions of the ancient 
Polish armies shall revive." . To all of which, however, 
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several perfectly obvious and uncommonly strong strings 
are attached. 

It will be remembered that this blandishment of the 
Teutonic Codlin follows at an interval of more than two 
years after similar but in some respects more definite and 
attractive overtures from the Muscovite Short; made for a 
corresponding purpose, and now officially repeated and re- 
affirmed with circumstance. It was in August, 1914, a few 
weeks after the beginning of the war, that Russia proclaimed 
the restoration of the old Polish kingdom. Nobody sup- 
posed that it was for any love for the Poles, or was with a 
disinterested desire to atone for the wrong which had been 
done to that nation generations ago. It was recognized to 
be a war measure, pure and simple; intended to rally the 
Poles to the Russian standard and to avert the embarrass- 
ment that would be caused by having a rebellious or a 
disaffected Poland on the Russo-German frontier. In those 
respects it was similar to this German offer, or promise. 
But in others it was preferable to it. 

Thus the Russian proclamation stated frankly that the 
new King of Poland would be the Russian Emperor ; estab- 
lishing a dynastic union between autonomous Poland and 
Russia somewhat like that between Austria and Hungary; 
or perhaps more like that which formerly existed between 
the Grand Duchy of Finland and Russia. That arrangement 
would doubtless be quite satisfactory to the overwhelming 
majority of the Polish people. They have no national 
dynasty. In old days they were accustomed to elect their 
kings, often from foreign courts, and from non-royal fami- 
lies, very much as France elects her Presidents; and they 
would have no objection to the Czar as their king, under 
constitutional guarantees. But the German proclamation, 
it will be observed, makes no promise concerning the king, 
but leaves it to be assumed that he will be a prince of Ger- 
many's selection and appointment, presumably a German 
prince, if not, indeed, one of the Kaiser's own younger sons. 
That is one of the strings which are attached to the gift, 
and it may be pretty confidently said that it is not calculated 
to be satisfactory to the Poles. 

The Teutonic proclamation does not indicate the boun- 
daries of the new Poland, but says that they " shall be out- 
lined later." That is the second string attached to the 
promise; the three-fold strength of which is clearly inti- 
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mated. First, the boundaries are not to include any part 
of Posen or Prussian Silesia. Second, they are not to 
include Austrian Silesia, Galicia or Bukowina; but Austria 
will give to those provinces a special government of their 
own, under the rule of her emperor; similar, we may assume, 
to that under which Bohemia and Croatia have suffered 
chronic dissatisfaction. Third, therefore, they are to com- 
prise nothing but Russian Poland, and only such portions of 
it as the Central Powers may succeed in taking from Russia 
by conquest. At best, therefore, the bid of the German 
Codlin for Polish favor is only about half as great, if indeed 
it is half as great, as that of the Russian Short. 

There remains to be noted the third German string. 
That is seen in" the statement with respect to the new 
national army which is to be formed. " The organization, 
instruction and command of this army," says" the German 
pronunciamento, " shall be arranged by common agree- 
ment "; by agreement, that is to say, between Germany and 
Austria on the one side and Poland on the other. It would 
not be easy to say, in diplomatic periphrasis and euphemy, 
more explicitly and unmistakably, that the Polish army is 
to be under Prussian command and is to form an adjunct 
to the armies of the Central Powers. If we add to this the 
statement that the new kingdom is to have its guarantee of 
independence in " its intimate relations with both Powers," 
— to wit, Germany and Austria-Hungary — we may translate 
the whole story into the language of the man in the street, 
thus: "If the Poles will help the Central Powers take 
Poland from Russia, they may have it for their own under 
German suzerainty." 

From the practical point of view, the overture comes 
too late. Russian Poland now exists only in ruins. It has 
been so ravaged by its German invaders that it can afford 
no strength nor advantage to its possessor, save to give its 
citizens to be " cannon fodder." Apart from that, posses- 
sion of it would be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Save for the " cannon fodder " Germany would 
be better off without it than with it. "We must regard the 
decree of autonomy, therefore, as a device of desperation. 
Germany has invaded and occupied Russian Poland, and 
has reduced it to the condition of a desert inhabited by 
starving wastrels. She cannot advance beyond it, and she 
cannot retire from it without acknowledging defeat. So, 
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since she must remain there, she makes this proclamation; 
thinking that it may lure into her army those of the Poles 
who have survived the besom of destruction with which 
she has swept their land, and may thus do her a little good 
and cause Russia some embarrassment. But the effect of 
it upon the progress of the war, or upon the settlement of 
affairs after the war, is likely to be a negligible quantity. 



ARE AMERICANS POOR FARMERS? 

Abb we poor farmers? There was once a tradition that 
this was the greatest agricultural country in the world. 
Yet here we have been for some years actually importing 
agricultural products for our own consumption. And here 
is the President, in his first public address since the elec- 
tion, charging the high cost of living against our insuf- 
ficient crops. " We ought," he says, " to raise such big 
crops that circumstances like the present can never recur, 
when men can make it appear as if the supply was so short 
that the middleman could charge for it what he pleased." 

There is no doubt that the President is right. We ought 
to produce enough from our farms and gardens and orchards 
to supply our own needs at reasonable prices, and to make 
us secure against any such speculative manipulation of the 
market as that which the President alleges. 

It is not so obvious, however, that the President is alto- 
gether right in another of his statements in the same ad- 
dress. " In the future," he says, " we have got to bring 
more of the area of the United States under cultivation than 
is under cultivation now." That may be. Doubtless it will be, 
with the inevitable increase of population. Of the conti- 
nental United States, excluding Alaska, only about one- 
half is in farm land, and only about one-third is actually im- 
proved and cultivated. In Germany about 91 per cent of 
the total land area is under some form of cultivation. We 
may not be able ever to attain quite to that high percentage. 
But if we attained only two-thirds of it, we should be 
doubling our present cultivated area. 

All that will come, in time. But there is good reason for 
thinking that the more immediate need is not what the Presi- 
dent suggests, an increase of cultivated area, but rather an 
increased productiveness of the area now under tillage. Per- 
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haps this will be made clear through a comparison of the 
United States with Germany. 

Now the United States contains about 17 acres of land 
for each inhabitant, while Germany contains only about two 
acres and a quarter for each. Still more to the present pur- 
pose, the United States has eight and a half acres of farm 
land, or nearly six acres of actually cultivated land, for each 
inhabitant, while Germany has only a slight fraction over 
two acres. That is to say, we are, in proportion to our popu- 
lation, cultivating nearly three times as much land as Ger- 
many. Yet we produce so little that it is possible, according 
to the President's view of present conditions, for specula- 
tive middlemen to corner the market and force prices up to 
an artificial and abnormal figure, while Germany, girt about 
by an iron ring, manages to be self-sustaining. 

The reason of this contrast becomes clear upon a com- 
parison of our agricultural efficiency, as expressed in pro- 
ductiveness, with that of Germany. Let us take three of the 
principal farm crops, which are very largely raised in both 
countries. The United States has long vaunted itself as the 
foremost wheat raising country of the world, though it is 
that no longer, having now to yield place to Russia. It 
has in recent years increased its productiveness from an 
average of twelve or thirteen to nearly seventeen bushels 
to the acre. But in Germany the yield averages about thirty- 
one and a half bushels to the acre. Our crop of oats, too, 
is large and important, for human food as well as for horses. 
But we produce an average of only thirty bushels to the 
acre, while Germany produces fifty-eight. Greatest of all is 
the contrast in potatoes, a crop which has always been of 
prime importance for food for both men and animals, and 
which in late years has become important, also, in the arts, 
as a source of alcohol for industrial purposes. Its yield in 
this country varies somewhat according to the weather of 
the seasons, but averages about ninety-five bushels to the 
acrej while in Germany it averages more than 205 bushels. 

Now it is obvious that if we could make our cultivation 
of the land as efficient as that of Germany, from our present 
cultivated area we should produce nearly twice as much as 
we now do. It is true that the cost of farm labor here is 
much higher than it is there. Yet there are some compen- 
sating conditions in our favor; and if farmers should get 
twice their present yield from each acre, they could easily 
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afford to spend more for labor. The least profitable farming 
is that in which a low rate of production is had on a large 
area. The most profitable is that in which intensive culture 
produces a large yield on a small area. 

It is in scientific knowledge and adaptation of the soil, 
and in the use of fertilizers, that we lag behind Germany 
and other countries. It is in them that we need to make 
progress. To that end it would have been more to the point 
for the President to have said, not that we must get a larger 
area under cultivation, but that we must get larger returns 
from the area which we already have under cultivation. 



